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By Mark Bosma 
Staff Writer 


When did the astronauts first land on the 
moon? (1961.) 

What does 0 degrees Celsius convert to 
in Fahrenheit? (-35.) 

In what country is the Taj Mahal located? 
Eygpt (sic.) 

What do the answers of all three of these 
questions have in common? They are all 
wrong, and they were all given by St. 
Michael’s College seniors. 

The editorial staff of the 
Defender recently 
asked a number of 
professors to give a 
prepared 14 ques- 





tion quiz to seniors 
at St. Michael’s, which contained 
questions of general knowl- 
edge. These quizzes contained questions 
taken from a series of books titled, 
“Everything a First Grader (Second 
Grader...Third Grader etc.) Should Know.” 
For the 46 seniors who took this quiz, the 
average score was 67 percent and only 
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NEWS 
Basic knowledge in jeopardy 


Quiz on liberal arts facts given to seniors raises some concerns 


three of these students were able to answer 
all questions correctly. 

The quizzes contained questions about 
geography, science, history and art. The 
questions varied from, “what is photosyn- 
thesis,” a question meant for fifth graders, 
o “who is the president of Cuba,” which 
came from the sixth grade-text. Both of 
these questions were answered correctly on 
most quizzes. 

Another question that was answered cor- 
rectly more often than not was: Who is 
Rosa Parks? Although many knew the 
black woman who would not give up her 
seat on a bus to a white person at the 
start of the civil rights movement, there 
were still two people who believed her 
to be “OJ’s maid.” (The maid in ques- 

tion is actually named Rosa Lopez, and 

was OJ’s neighbor’s maid.) 

The questions that invited the most 
wrong answers included: Which cen- 
tury was Shakespeare born? Answers 
ran the gamut from the 8th century 
to the 18th century. On which 
continent are the Andes 
. Mountains located? Europe, 
Asia and Sweden all showed up 


in a number of answers. 
> The questions about 
the arts were also fre- 


quently answered incorrectly. 
According to some quizzes some- 
== one with the first name Michael and 
4 last name Angelo painted the Mona 
Lisa. Vango (sic.) was another incorrect 
answer. However many knew that 
Michelangelo painted the ceiling of the 

Sistine Chapel. 

“That’s unbelievable,” History Professor 
Frank Nicosia said. 

Nicosia is just one of many faculty mem- 
bers who do not blame the students for not 
knowing certain facts. 

“As a history teacher I blame the public 





school system,” Nicosia said, “content is 
no longer any good, everything is process. 
Public schools don’t require kids to learn 
dates anymore. They claim they teach you 
how to find it.” 

Even with that curriculum, Nicosia 
said he still needs to teach students 
remedial history as well as basic 
research and writing skills. 

“T don’t blame the students for 
this,’ Nicosia said. “They are 
victims of the system.” 

“Education departments are just 
not preparing teachers as well as 
they should,” Nicosia said. wen 

This sentiment is shared by @f-- > 
some students. 

“Some teachers can 
teach and some can’t 
teach very well,” educa- 
tion major Kristen 
Mahony said, “but I 
think most professors 
do their job at St. Michael’s well. 

“All that is stuff you should have learned 
in high school,” Mahony said, “that is 
where you are supposed to learn trivial 
knowledge.” 

That viewpoint is shared by some profes- 
sors as well who aren’t concerned with 
turning out students who may someday 
become a five-day 
“Jeopardy.” 

Geography Professor Richard Kujawa 
agrees that what some may see as trivial 
knowledge may not be necessary in col- 
lege. 

“T am personally not worried that peo- 
ple don’t know some of these things,” 
Kujawa said. 

He is more interested in students 
learning processes such as eco- 
logical systems, plate tectonics 
and human development, 
Kujawa said. 
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Kujawa isn’t overly concerned that a few 
people may not know that the Andes are 
located in South America, he believes it is 
more effective to hold up the Andes and 

their size as a comparative tool 
when looking at other moun- 
tain ranges, he said. 
Another reason some 
professors aren’t con- 
cerned with the lack 
of trivial knowledge 
is because they 
jJon’t see many of 
these facts affecting 
students outside of 
an academic environ- 
ment. 


“People 
tend to pick 
up things 
that are rele- 
vant to their 
lives,” Fine 


Arts Professor Gregg Blasdel said. 

Most of that knowledge not only should 
come from past educational experiences, 
but also from a student’s background, 
Blasdel said. 

This may be true. Six anonymous profes- 
sionals with degrees from universities 
other than St. Michael’s were asked some 
of these questions. Half of them did not 
know the century when Shakespeare was 

born either. However, they did all 
know that Mount Everest is the 
highest mountain in the 
world and that zero 
\ degrees Celsius con- 
verts to 32 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 




















ine Chapel / Renoir- Paris 


: 9 Pictures that melt together. 


10. China / Africa 
Ul. Michael Angelo 


12. 50s / 1935/1917 / 1976 
13. I forgot his name, but he came to St. Mike’s 


14. O.J. Simpson’s Housekeeper 
_ This was just a sample of the funny and sad answers. 
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AIDS Quilt unfolds living memories 


By Erin Sullivan 
Staff Writer 


Signs have been posted around 
campus for months declaring all 
sorts of frightening statistics about 
the spread of AIDS. But the arrival 
of the NAMES Project AIDS Me- 
morial Quilt to St. Michael’s Col- 
lege showed students and other 
Vermonters that AIDS is really 
about the people who have died 
from the disease and the effects that 
their lives have had on others. 

Over a thousand people attended 
the opening ceremony on Thursday 
night, which began with a pledge 
of allegiance to the American flag 
and a singing of “God Bless 
America.” As the panels were 
slowly unfolded by volunteers, the 
only sound that could be heard was 
a voice reading the names of the 
AIDS victims being memorialized 
on the Quilt. 

For the next two days, more than 
5,500 people filed continually into 
the Tarrant Center to view the 872 
panels on display. Tissue boxes dot- 
ted the gymnasium floor for the 
many people who had emotional 
reactions to their first viewing of the 
Quilt. 

“Hearing about the Quilt or see- 
ing it on TV is one thing, but actu- 


ally seeing it in person is com- 
pletely another,” said freshmen 
Julia McDonald. 

“To look around at all these pan- 
els and know that each one repre- 
sents at least one person who has 
died of AIDS is almost overwhelm- 
ing. And this isn’t even the entire 
quilt,” she said. 





“Hearing about the quilt 
or seeing it on TV is one 
thing but actually seeing it 
in person is completely 
another.” 

¢ Julia McDonald, 
freshman 





Each panel had its own way of 
telling the story of a person who has 
died of AIDS. Some panels con- 
tained actual articles of clothing 
belonging to the deceased. 

The panel of James Michael 
Minton included a pair of his jeans, 
a shirt, a watch, glasses, credit 
cards, and even his driver’s license. 
Jonathan Stahl’s childhood winter 
hat and mittens were sewn to his 
panel by his mother. 

Many panels included pictures 
of the AIDS victims with their lov- 
ers, friends, and family. Some in- 
cluded artwork or poetry by the 


deceased. 

The panel of David E. Rigdon 
had a piece of paper where he had 
written, “Are we supposed to learn 
something from this slaughtering 
by an enemy we cannot see with- 
out the eyes of science? I don’t 
know. I’m just tired.” 

“When you look at these panels 
and read the little messages and 
quotes, it almost makes you feel like 
you've had a little peek into 
someone’s life,” said Mike Lewis, 
a junior who viewed the Quilt for 
the first time on Friday. “Even 
though I don’t know anyone who 
has died of AIDS, after today I feel 
almost like I do. It makes AIDS 
more real to me.” 

One of the panels memorialized 
a 4-year-old boy named Kenny. It 
showed a large yellow sun over- 
looking a bunch of balloons float- 
ing in a powder blue sky. 

Attached to the panel was a let- 
ter written to Kenny by the creator, 
explaining why she had designed 
the panel as she did. 

“The bright yellow sun is be- 
cause you were always a ray of sun- 
shine in our lives and you loved to 
be outdoors,” the letter said in part. 
“Tt will let the world know that a 4- 
year-old boy lived here and made a 
difference.” 

Sheila Raines of Burlington vis- 
ited the Quilt for the first time on 
Saturday. She is in the process of 


“designing .a panel for the, quilt to 


memorialize her brother, Richard, 
who died of AIDS last month. 

“It’s very emotional for me to 
look at all of these panels and know 
that soon my brother’s name will 
be on one,” said Raines. “I don’t 
know how I'll react when I see his 
panel with all the others, but I know 
it will be worth it. I want people to 
know that Richard lived a happy 
life, that he was a great brother.” 

Rock Hudson, Ryan White, and 
Arthur Ashe are names that are fa- 
miliar to most as people who have 
died of AIDS. 


i 








“PHOTO BY DAN FEELEY 
The Quilt was visited by more than 5,500 people during its display at SMC. 


People now know that Robert 
Key, who graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1954 and was 
married in.1963, died of AIDS in 
1989. Nathan James Byme was just 
shy of his eighth birthday when he 
died. Someone’s grandmother, 
“Grandma Sophie,” died at age 80 
of AIDS. A mother’s “little Kim- 
berly” died before her second birth- 
day. 

People now know that George 
liked Winnie the Pooh. They know 
that Michael Karpel was a Pink 
Floyd fan. They know that Tim 
Meyers received a Tony nomination 
for creating the role of Kenickie in 
Broadway’s “Grease.” They know 
that Don Greer was a dancer and 


that Leland Pariza was a math 
teacher. 

The thousands of people who 
viewed the Quilt last week. at St. 
Michael’s now know that AIDS is 
not just a disease that has claimed 
hundreds of thousands of people. 

It is a disease that has claimed 
hundreds of thousands of mothers, 
fathers, daughters, sons, sisters, 
brothers, grandparents, babies, 
friends, lovers, artists, teachers, 
doctors, athletes, animal lovers, and 
Yankees fans. And the Quilt has al- 
lowed the friends and relatives of 
these AIDS victims to honor their 
loved ones by showing the signifi- 
cance of their lives. 


or B tS a 
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Because of the Quilt, people 
now know countless other names of 


The quilt has 872 panels made by family and friends of AIDS victims. 


AIDS victims. 





opening and closing ceremony of the Names Memorial Quilt 


Dave Landers thanks all volunteers who participated in the ; 


Ryan White’s mother urges AIDS understanding 


By Kristen Large 
Staff Writer 


Something spiritual was experienced by 
the people who attended the Community In- 
terfaith Service Monday night at the St. 
Michael’s College chapel to hear Jeanne 
White, mother of the late youth AIDS activ- 
ist Ryan White. 

“Her talk is the first step in a week of ac- 
knowledgment, sensitivity and reality,” said 
Dave Landers, director of the St. Michael's 
Student Resource Center. 

In the name of her son, Ryan, Jeanne 
White began a legacy of understanding, ac- 
ceptance and love in response to a deadly 
killer, AIDS. 

Being one of the first young people with 
AIDS, Ryan and his family were shunned and 
tormented by people in their community who 
feared Ryan and the disease. 

“My family and I felt no hatred for those 
people because we realized they were vic- 
tums of their own ignorance. We had great 
faith that with patience, understanding and 
education, that my family and I could be help- 


ful in changing their minds and attitudes 
around,” White said, reading Ryan's words. 





“If you told me, ever told me, that 
I'd be standing in front of a group 
of people, believe me, I would’ve 
said you were absolutely crazy 
because in high school I took four 
F’s because I never gave an oral 
book report.” 


¢ Jeanne White, AIDS activist 





Ryan White died on April 8, 1990. He was 
13 years old. Ryan made sacrifices by doing 
what he believed in and fighting for the right 
to attend school. 

In his own words as told by his mother, 
“The school board, my teachers, the princi- 
pal, all voted to keep me out of the class- 
room even after guidelines were set by the 
Indiana State Board of Health for fear of 
people getting AIDS from me through casual 


contact. Eventually I won the right to attend 
school but the prejudice was still there.” 

White introduced herself as, “just a mom.” 
“If you told me, ever told me, that I'd be 
standing in front of a group of people, be- 
lieve me, I would’ ve said you were absolutely 
crazy because in high school I took four F’s 
because I never gave an oral book report,” 
she said. 

But all the thousands of letters she re- 
ceived after Ryan died prompted her to con- 
tinue what she and Ryan had started. 

With the help of Phil Donahue, she estab- 
lished the Ryan White Foundation to educate 
teens, adolescents and their families about the 
HIV virus and AIDS. 

White remebered her first thoughts when 
Ryan was diagnosed with AIDS. 

“T thought, I don’t know anything about 
AIDS except you die from it. He learned 
about the disease the hard way. People be- 
lieved you had to do something bad or wrong 
to get this disease otherwise you wouldn’t 
getit. We felt that discrimination,” she said. 

Ryan’s colorful personality was commu- 
nicated through White’s anecdotes. Ryan told 


her that even though he knew she liked him 
in a tux, he wanted to be buried in his jeans 
and Oakley’s. 

White and her son decided to go public. 
She said her first indication that they were in 
for trouble was when two of Ryan’s teachers 
came to the hospital to visit. 

They asked what was wrong with him and 
when they found out he had AIDS they didn’t 
want to go into the room and see him. “I 
thought if anybody knew anything about 
AIDS, it was definitely gonna be the teach- 
ers.” She said Ryan said, “Those are defi- 
nitely the ones I want to be educated because 
they voted to keep me out of the classroom.” 

Ryan said, “AIDS can destroy a family if 
you let it. Lucky for my sister and me, Mom 
taught us to keep going, don’t give up, be 
proud of who you are and never feel sorry 
for yourself,” quoted White. 

She said that Ryan’s story is just one story 
about the AIDS epidemic. 

“We all have miracles around us every- 
day. You know what my miracle is, that I 
might see my son again someday. He won’t 
have hemophilia and he won’t have AIDS.” 
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Security warns of holiday break-ins 


By Hale Hack 
Staff Writer 


With the holiday season rapidly 
approaching, St. Michael’s stu- 
dents will be leaving for home, and 
behind them many sleepless 
nights, Marriott food, and possibly 
their CD players, their computers 
and many other valuables. Peter 
Soons, director of security recom- 
mends otherwise. 

“The best thing people can do 
is take it home,” Soons said, stress- 
ing that items of value should not 
be left on campus over the holiday 
break. With a break-in occurring 
each winter break, students should 
be aware that, despite the campus’s 


full time security staff during the 
winter recess, theft is still possible. 

“We're ready this year,” Soons 
said. “We’ ve got out guard up.” 

What happens when the students 
leave campus on Dec. 16 is referred 
to as a lock down. That is, Student 
Life and Physical Plant go through 
each building and room to make 
sure windows are locked, radiators 
are clear and no electrical hazards 
are evident. In addition, security 
places alarms. 

Soons said that the theft rate on 
campus goes up at the end of the 
semester. “The last two weeks of 
the semester is when people are 
prone to theft,” Soons said. 

The.increased theft comes when 


students leave doors unlocked and 
book bags lying around. Book theft 
is common during the semester’s 
end, since they can be returned to 
the campus bookstore for money. 

Renters insurance is a possible 
option for students living in cam- 
pus housing who feel they want 
additional protection for their valu- 
ables. 

Nicole Citro, of Allstate Insur- 
ance Co, in South Burlington, ex- 
plained that there are two types of 
renter’s insurance. The first is “cash 
value,” a plan that covers up to 
$10,000 and pays the actual cash 
value of the item(s) stolen. The sec- 
ond policy offered is “replacement/ 
cost,” which guarantees a minimum 


of $17,000 to $19,000 in coverage. 

Renter’s insurance, however, 
may be an unnecessary option if 
students take the time to lock up 
their belongings or bring them 
home. 

Students’ bicycles are another 
concern. Bikes can be removed 
from their winter graves and be 
taken home or placed in the cellar 
of Ryan Hall, where security can 
keep a close watch on them. 

Those who leave their cars on 
campus, should make note that ve- 
hicles must be left in the Ryan park- 
ing lot, where they too can be 
watched. 

Students can do the following to 
protect their valuables and personal 


belongings from theft: 

1. Take it home. If it’s worth 
money, it’s not worth leaving. 

2. If valuables are left, keep 
them out of view. Don’t leave that 
100 watt stereo in front of the win- 
dow where it can attract attention. 

3. Place valuables and personal 
belongings in closets with a lock 
attached. 

4. Lock doors. 

5. Keep book bags in sight. 

6. If vehicles are left, park them 
in the Ryan parking lot. 

Students are required to be out 
of their dorms or townhouses by 6 
p.m. Saturday, Dec. 16. Campus 
housing will re-open 10 a.m. Sat- 
urday, Jan. 13. 


St. Michael's Rescue raffles off ~~ 
SAAB to pay for new ambulance 


By Kate Kelly 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s Rescue has a new 
addition to its organization—a 1995 
Stratus ambulance. The new am- 
bulance will help in responding to 
emergency and transportation calls 
from the University of Vermont’s 
Medical Center, to various outlying 
hospitals all over Vermont and the 
eastern half of New York. 

St. Michael’s Rescue began 
transporting infants and children in 
1973, said Peter Soons, chief of Fire 
Rescue and director of safety and 
security. “We’ve worked exclu- 
sively with the hospital to go out 
and pick these kids up,” Soons said. 

Originally, ICN (Intensive Care 
Nursery) staff were transported to 
outlying hospitals in Rescue’s am- 
bulance, and were then brought 
back with the patient to the medi- 
cal center, St. Michael’s Rescue 
Captain Keith Robinson said. 

At this time St. Michael’s Res- 
cue did not receive compensation 
for its services. Under a new agree- 
ment Rescue now receives a base 
amount for each of its transports, 
and are then also reimbursed for the 
mileage on top of the base. 


The money Rescue receives 
goes into an account for long-term 
operation, which includes buying 
new ambulances, fire trucks and 
equipment, Robinson explained. 

Volunteers of St. Michael’s Res- 
cue are EMS (Emergency Medical 
Service) certified, and undergo sev- 
eral steps of training, including an 
on-campus program that certifies 
volunteers to work for Rescue. 

“We have a big driver training 


program, which usually takes four - 


to five months,” Robinson said. 

He explained that Rescue per- 
forms two kinds of services, emer- 
gency and transport. 

When they respond to an emer- 
gency there are four people present, 
a driver, a crew chief (who makes 
decisions), and two people who are 
trained to help the crew chief. 

In the case of a transport a driver, 
crew chief, respiration therapist, 
and a UVM resident and nurse are 
present. 

For Rescue to continue its ser- 
vices, there was a need for a sec- 
ond, more updated ambulance. 

The funding for the estimated 
$73,000 ambulance is coming from 
a loan from St. Michael’s that will 
cover part of the cost of the ambu- 


lance, which Rescue will pay back 
over an undetermined period of 


time. 

Another portion of the money is 
coming from an agreement be- 
tween UVM and St. Michael’s that 
promises that St. Michael’s Rescue 
would be reimbursed for its ser- 
vices, Robinson said. 

Members of the Fire and Res- 
cue have also been selling tickets 
around the community fora SAAB 


raffle. The’ money from this' ‘will 


hopefully be enough to finish pay- 
ing for the new ambulance. 

“We have-a lot of people call- 
ing,” Robinson said referring to the 
raffle. 
tickets sold every weekend.” 

P.J.’s Auto Shop Village in 
Williston is providing at cost, a 
1995 SAAB convertible to St. 
Michael’s Fire and Rescue, which 
is estimated to be worth $40,000. 

Tickets for the raffle are $100. 
Students finding this price a bit 
steep could buy a ticket as a group, 
suggests Robinson. If they win, the 
car could be sold and the money 
split among them. 

Soons is optimistic that they will 


collect enough revenue to pay for 


the ambulance. 


“We’ve been trying to get 





res oo. d 
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Rescue team from left to right: Jen Hilliard, Tracey Krasnow, Abe Cortes, 
Melissa Staples, Teresa Weeks, Fred Lorenz, Jen Hood, Katrina Gogven. 


International students share views of AIDS 
Outside the U.S. disease is not treated as a serious problem 


By Erin Sullivan 
Staff Writer 


Although AIDS is an openly dis- 
cussed issue in the United States, 
in other countries around the world 
the disease is hidden because it is 
still considered shameful and dis- 
graceful, according to several inter- 
national students here at St. 
Michael’s College. 

A group of international students 
spoke about AIDS in their native 
countries at a ceremony Thursday 
night at the chapel to kick off the 
arrival of the NAMES Project 
AIDS Memorial Quilt. 

Katarina Matasova, an interna- 
tional student from Slovakia, told 
the audience that cultural and moral 
concepts make the understanding of 





“AIDS is a word that 
simply does not belong in 
the Slovak vocabulary.” 
¢ Katarina Matasova, 
student from Slovakia 


“AIDS came to the 
country [Brazil] like a 
wildfire.” 

* Kika Bronger, 
student from Brazil 


“AIDS is coming to 
Russia, and it’s scary.” 
¢ Irina Titova, 

student from Russia 





AIDS different in other countries. 
Matasova grew up in a very con- 
servative Christian town where ev- 
eryone did as the priests told them 
to.do. AIDS was considered a 
“capitalist disease” that did not af- 
fect their country and therefore was 
never discussed. 

“This topic is still taboo,” said 
Matasova. “AIDS is a word that 
simply does not belong in the Slo- 
vak vocabulary.” 

Kika Bronger of Brazil said that 
because her native country is so lib- 
eral and protection of any kind is 
not used, “AIDS came to the coun- 
try like wildfire.” It is hard to find 
solid statistics on the AIDS epi- 
demic in Brazil because of all the 
unreported cases, she said. 

In Brazil, jokes are often made 


about the disease, which Bronger 
said bothers her. “I wish we could 
change the mentality of many 
people so that AIDS will be taken 
more seriously,” she said. 

An international student from 
Japan explained that there is not 
enough education about AIDS in 
her native country. While teaching 
high school students in Japan, she 
tried to talk about AIDS with them, 
but no interest was shown by the 
students. 

Irina Titova said she believes 
that AIDS in her native Russia is 
not as wide spread as in other 
places. But, she said, “AIDS is 
coming to Russia, and it’s scary.” 

Information about AIDS is 
readily available in Russia, where 
a magazine is issued with informa- 







tion about the disease. Titova be- 
lieves that people in Russia would 
show AIDS victims support mixed 
with some fear. 

Matasova told the audience that 
people must change the way AIDS 
victims are regarded. “Live up. to 


the challenge, or we shall perish,” 
she said. 
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Students of the class “The Holocaust” visited the Holocaust Memorial Museum. Photographs of victims line the walls of the museum, which is visited by hundreds of people everyday. 


Students visit Holocaust Museum in D.C. 


By Jake Nevin 
Staff Writer 


Eight St. Michael’s students went to 
Washington D.C. this weekend to visit the 
nation’s permanent remainder of one of the 
largest mass genocides in the history of man- 
kind. These eight out of the.10 students from 
Professor Frank Nicosia’s honors course, 
simply named “The Holocaust,” visited the 
internationally famous United States Holo- 
caust Memorial Museum in Washington 
D.C. 

According to Nicosia, who has taught the 
course twice before, “The Holocaust” is a 
combination of literature, history, religion 
and ethics. 

Nicosia says he enjoys teaching the class 
because, “of the impact on the students.” He 
added that none of the students are Jewish, 


and that even though they are far removed 
from what happened in the Holocaust, they 
are still very interested. 

This interest is what prompted the students 
to sign up for the trip. Senior Jen Marchand 
said that the museum is a chance “to make it 
more real for us. Just studying it doesn’t give 
us the emotions.” 

“T feel like it will bring us closer to the 
people who actually experienced it,” 
Marchand said. 

Although he has taught the class before, 
this is the first time that Professor Nicosia 
has scheduled a trip to the museum. One rea- 
son for the trip to D.C is because of its prox- 
imity. Fe 

“Obviously we can’t all get on a plane 
and go to Auschwitz,” Nicosia said, referring 
to the infamous concentration camp in Ger- 
many. “The museum is the closest thing we 


can find without going too far.” 

Nicosia also said that it is the “hands on” 
experience that is worth it, and he compared 
the trip to science students working ina labo- 
ratory or American history students visiting 
the Shelburne museum, a Vermont history 
museum in Shelburne. 

Shannon Cadres, another student in the 
class, said, “Now that I’ve taken the class, I 
can truly experience the Holocaust.” Cadres 
said that she knows people who have gone 
and who have said that the museum is very 
powerful. 

The trip cost each student $140. This cost 
is to cover the round trip flight to D.C. Aca- 
demic affairs donated $1,000 toward the trip, 
which alleviated much of the costs. Nicosia 
said that the class also got a special group 
rate for the airfare because the group had 10 
people, the 10th being his 13-year-old son 


who shares his interest in the Holocaust. 

The United States Holocaust Memorial 
Museum opened in 1993 and is government 
funded so it is free to the public. The mu- 
seum is architecturally designed like a Ger- 
man concentration camp to add to the 
memory of the Holocaust. 

Professor Nicosia said that the one room 
in the museum that struck him the most when 
he visited had hundreds of pictures on the 
wall of:a small Lithuanian village. The pic- 
tures were ordinary pictures, children play- 
ing, people working and other everyday ac- 
tivities. 

There were no captions underneath the 
pictures, and the only sign in the room was a 
plaque on the wall.as people left the room 
which read simply: “900 YEARS OF HIS- 
TORY DESTROYED IN FORTY EIGHT 
HOURS.” 


Run! Skunk! Run! 


By Matthew Bunting 
Staff Writer 


The common solution to remove 
the stench of skunk spray from 
clothing is to wash everything con- 
taminated with tomato juice. Lots 
and lots of tomato juice. 

So, what do you do when you’ ve 
been living with the stench of a 
skunk for a couple of weeks? 

That was one of the problems the 
tenants of townhouse 207 had to 
deal with for a period of almost two 
weeks, when it was discovered that 
a skunk had decided to burrow un- 
derneath their floorboards to make 
its home directly under their 
kitchen. 

“It was pretty bad,” said house 
representative Stephanie 
Zinkievich. “It was when the smell 
was sticking to our clothes we real- 
ized that there had to be a 
skunk living underneath our 
house. It was really nasty.” 

The skunk was first f Pp 
discovered after a / 
spraying on Nov. 7. Ef 
The tenants went se 
outside to investi- —™ 
gate, when they found a 
hole in the corner of 207 and the 
laundry room. 

For the next five to six days 
Forrest Procter, the Grounds Man- 
ager at St. Michael’s, proceded to 
set a “Have-a-Heart” trap to try to 
safely remove the skunk. However, 


the trap turned out to be inadequate 
in this particular situation. 

“All I can imagine is, that it had 
to be the size of the skunk. He had 
to be hitting the trap to move the 
bait where he could reach it. 

He was huge,” 
Procter said. 

Procter even- 
tually had to re- 
sort to using a 
steel-trap de- 
signed to kill ~ 
the animal 
quickly and = 
humanely. 
The trap did 
catch the = 
skunk, but 
instead of 
killing the 
ani- 


mal, it only injured and aggravated 
it. 


“What went down next was just 
a fiasco. The skunk had sprayed on 































the way out and nobody wanted to 
get near it. I had to come over to 
the townhouse and try to find some- 
one who wanted to approach a big, 
angry skunk,” Procter said. 
Someone was finally able to put 
the animal out of its misery, 
and attention turned to 
eliminating the smell in 
the townhouse. Timo- 
thy Pedrotty, director 
of Physical Plant, 
helped to return 
things back to nor- 
mal. 

“We had to get new 
furniture, rip out the 
carpeting, wash down 
the walls with ‘Kill 
Odor,’ and believe me, 
= it was difficult,” 
Si Pedrotty said, “The 
smell was so bad that, 
and this is secondhand 


‘Sg information, the women 


who lived there visited my of- 
fice and some of my associ- 
ates said, ‘do you realize how 
bad you smell?’” 
The townhouse is now refur- 
nished and clear of skunk spray 
stench, but Procter could see a 
similar incident happening in the 
future. 

“The way that the trash is placed 
outside the townhouses attracts the 
critters. If there wasn’t trash out 
there they probably wouldn’t be out 
there,” Procter said. 









By Ramsey Hraibi 
Staff Writer 


Bruce Kelly, a Native Ameri- 
can from the Akwesasne Reserva- 
tion in New York and director of 
North Country Science and Tech- 
nology Entry Program (NCSTEP) 
at Potsdam College, spoke about 
the integration and progression of 
Native Americans in modern so- 
ciety Wednesday night. 

Kelly began by discussing how 
Native Americans should bring 
their traditional beliefs with them 
into society. 

“Mohawk students need to be 
200 percent educated. They 
should be 100 percent educated in 
Mohawk culture and 100 percent 
educated in the dominant culture,” 
he said. 

However, many times colleges 
aren’t prepared to deal with people 
of different color, he said. 

“A Native American student 
went to a small private college in 
New York. Every night she would 
burn tobacco and sage for her 
prayers. Her roommate went to se- 
curity and accused her of smok- 
ing pot. We need to be aware of 
other cultures,” Kelly said. 

“People from my reservation 
who have left have also found 
their way back. There is a need to 
come home sometimes. I wasn’t 
sure about coming back when I 
was younger,” he said. “I am back 





Native American activist 
speaks about integration 


-land many years ago. “The gov- 





now.” Kelly also spoke of the im- 
portance of language. “English is 
the official language of the U.S. 
To take away our language is to 
take us away as people,” he said. 
“If you are German and come to 
America and have to speak En- 
glish, you can always go back to 
Germany and learn it. Native 
Americans have no where to go.” 

Cuts in the Federal Budget 
shrink spending on education, 
health, and housing for Native 
Americans, Kelly said. Money 
was agreed on in exchange for 























ernment is spending less now than 
in 1993, These things were all 
guaranteed,” Kelly said. 

“Indians have given more than 
a little bit. The government has re- 
sponsibilities that it’s not supposed 
to give up, . .we don’t want every- 
thing handed to us, but when a 
promise is made, a promise is 
made,” he said. 

Kelly is director of NCSTEP, a 
program for young minority stu- 
dents who excel in math or sci- 
ence, but can’t afford to go to 
school. “This program identifies 
them and opens the eyes of young 
kids,” he said. “I like doing what 
I’m doing.” 

Furthering his drive for diver- 
sity in education, Kelly was re- 
cently hired as Associate Director 
of Admissions at Potsdam Col- 
lege. 
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Opinion/ Editorial 


SMC seniors don't 
know the basics 


The Defender quiz given to St. Michael’s seniors a couple of weeks 
ago (please see related story on page 3) prompted some interesting re- 
sponses to supposedly elementary questions. Some incorrect answers were 
admittedly amusing, but in some ways laughter does not seem to be an 
appropriate response; as graduating recipients of a liberal arts education, 
we should wonder why such basic knowledge is not attained. 

Taken from books that outline what every first, second, third etc. grader 
should learn in school, the books were probably written for parents to 
ensure their elementary school-aged children were receiving an adequate 
education. Eight years after we were high school freshmen, however, se- 


niors have spent up to approximately $80,000 at a school that prides itself 


in providing a well-rounded liberal arts education. 
Professors interviewed in the story provide valid responses to the quiz 
results. Students will only remember what is important to them; some 
facts are only useful for game show stints. But sometimes what may seem 
to be “trivial” knowledge provides useful context for our lives. 
- Rosa Parks being mistaken for O.J. Simpson’s maid is not just funny— 


it’s pretty scary. On a campus so concerned with diversity, knowledge of 


this “trivial” fact is not just a manner with which to impress people at 
dinner parties; recognizing the name equates with recognizing the struggle 
of the civil rights movement. 

The fact that we cannot identify Rosa Parks is probably not our fault. 
Rosa Parks is seldom discussed in the news, and so history of the-civil 
rights movement is probably the only context in which we would learn 
about her at this point. (And a lot of the blame should be placed on our 
high school teachers rather than St. Michael’s professors.) 

But other responses point the fault at the students. Although we may 
have forgotten basic geometry, therefore mistaking the area of a square as 
pi squared, not knowing the president of Cuba is a little less forgivable. 
Even though we are paying a lot of money to be educated, keeping aware 
of world news and its impact should happen in the dorm room and the 
library as much as in the classroom. 

Some of these questions may seem like bits of trivia or simply picky 
details. But we should use this to take the opportunity to think about how 
much time and money we have invested in our education, and what we 
have -- or have not -- learned. 
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hanks to The Defender's staff 


This issue is the last of the semester, and since there will be some 
staff changes in between semesters, I'd like to thank everyone on our 
current staff that made this semester so successful; Brian, Kika, Janine, 
Emily, Robin, Meghan, Eric, Dan, Dianne, Mike, Luke and Krista--the 
paper wouldn't have been the same without you. 









































The story of Rudolph redefined 





By Dave Grenier 
Columnist 


The Christmas specials we look 


“forward to seeing every year give 


us mixed messages. I recently re- 
flected on “Rudolph the Red-Nosed 
Reindeer,” a popular holiday car- 
toon, and found some extremely 
disturbing things about the mes- 
sages being portrayed. 

The story opens with Rudolph’s 
birth. His father is so ashamed of 
his son’s deformity, his red nose, 
that he rubs soot on Rudolph face 
to hide it. Even Santa’s opinion of 
Rudy’s nose is discriminatory, jeop- 


Letters to the Editor 






Work hard regardless of List 


Secondly, what is the purpose of 
a Dean’s List? Is it to make every 
student (or every student who gives 
a damn) a happy camper? Or is it 
to honor students with high aca- 
demic achievements? If the school 
feels it necessary to revise its 
Dean’s List policy, is it because it 
wants to make “everyone” “con- 
tent’? Or is it because it wants to 
honor true scholarship and set 
higher academic standards? I 
thought a senior student would 
know better. 

I also want to ask: what moti- 
vates a student to study? How many 
students say to themselves, “I’m 
just gonna work hard enough to be 
on the Dean’s List?” In my opin- 
ion, if one does his/her best, the ac- 
quisition of knowledge and process 
of learning should make him/her 
feel rewarded. And for those people 
who find out that if they had stud- 
ied harder, they would make it onto 
the Dean’s List; but because they 
thought the standard was lower, 
they didn’t give as much effort as 
they could — I'd say : “bummer.” 
Fang Wang 


As a senior, I was ashamed that 
the letter to the Editor on Nov. 8 
entitled, “Dean’s list change leaves 
student discouraged,” was written 
by a senior class member. 

I do agree with Mr. Davignon 
that there should have been an offi- 
cial notice to the student as soon as 
anew policy was in place. But there 
are several points in his letter that I 
disagree with. 

First of all, is it such a drastic 
change? How do we measure the 
toughness of the Dean’s List? Let’s 
suppose there are two schools, one 
of which requires a 3.4 GPA and 12 
credits, and the other 3.0 GPA and 
14 credits. If 10 percent of students 
are on the Dean’s List in the first 
school, and 5 percent in the second, 
which policy would you say is 
harder? As far as I know, the crite- 
ria for Dean’s List have not been 
changed over 1993-1994 and 1994- 
1995 (3.0 GPA and 14 credits), ex- 
cept for last semester (3.2 GPA and 
12 credits), but the number of stu- 
dents on the List has been increas- 
ing. Exactly how much harder is our 
new policy? 





Wife Beaters 


Regarding the article, “They call 
themselves the "Wife Beaters,’” I 
firmly believe that the name is not 
very amusing and is quite indecent. 

First of all, it is insensitive to 
women and more specifically to- 
wards those who every day suffer 
physical ill treatment. Society 
teaches that women must be sub- 


ject to the will of the “monster” out 


of fear of being beaten like fearful 
servants. This kind of strong and 
frustrated male that must kill female 
talent will only learn violence. 

It seems to me stupid to joke 
about a controversial and delicate 
problem. This kind of joke rein- 
forces my conviction that stupidity, 
narrow-mindedness, spiritual death, 
and an incapacity to communicate 
or to amuse without offending or 
using violence is obliterating mod- 
ern society. To say that this name is 
a joke seems to be a useless pallia- 
tive to calm the anger of women. 

Ultimately I ask myself: “If a 
female soccer team called itself 
‘husband castrators,’ what reaction 
would it cause in the male class?" 
Lorella Alfieri 





ardizing his future as a sleigh-rider 
due to his rosy nose. 

Hermie, the misplaced elf char- 
acter, has a dream to be a dentist. 
But his boss thinks that it’s ridicu- 
lous to want to be anything but a 
toy maker so he discredits Hermie’s 
dream and forces him to make toys. 

The pressure on these characters 
to conform is enormous, and mir- 
rors the discrimination that many 
different cultures face today. 

Instead of accepting peopte (or 
reindeer) for who they are, judg- 
ments are made:immediately and 


the “different ones” are oppressed. 


‘The story continues. Rudolph 
and Hermie are forced to run away 
from their problems, even after each 
has tried to fit in. Hermie met his 
elf-boss halfway and concentrated 
on perfecting his toys’ teeth, while 
Rudolph proved himself as an ex- 
ceptional jumper. With their differ- 
ences overshadowing their talents, 
Rudolph and Hermie are discarded 
as deviant. 

After fighting off the Abomi- 








nable Snowman, who represents the 
cold, hard, mean world, these two 
misfits end up at the Land of Misfit 
Toys. 

Through this creation, it is even 
more evident that people, or toys, 
with differences are outcasts. It 
mirrors a situation where a major- 
ity race discards minorities to a cold 
place where they become helpless 
and wasted beings. 

The story of Rudolph tries to 
hide all of this discrimination by 
making Rudolph look like a hero. 
Only after Rudolph is discovered by 
Santa as useful is he accepted. 

What if Rudolph had a black-lite 
nose? He wouldn’t have gotten 
Santa through the storm. He would 
still be ostracized from the rest of 
the normal reindeer. 

Although it may seem that I am 
making a huge deal out of this, it 
does bother me. Millions of chil- 
dren watch this show every year, 
and roots of discrimination could 
result if those who say television 
molds minds are right. 





'Hamlet' coverage was weak 


It is disheartening to know that 


a school I chose primarily for its 
impeccable theater department does 
not give adequate (or accurate) cov- 
erage to the outstanding produc- 
tions presented by that department. 


On Nov. 8, the Fine Arts Depart- 
ment presented 'Hamlet' in an open- 
ing night performance. That same 


day, an article written by Marianne 
Conlon appeared in The Defender 
entitled, “Modern-day Hamlet De- 


buts at SMC.” Seemingly, this ar- 


ticle would center around the re- 


hearsal and production elements of 
the show. However, although the 
title and photographs were journal- 
istically enticing, the article itself 
lacked true coverage of the story. 
Not only had several important as- 
pects of the process been omitted, 
superfluous details of little or no 
significance seemed to fill the page. 

According to [Marianne] 


Conlon, the article was written not 


for The Defender but as a class as- 
signment after sitting in on a re- 
hearsal nearly two months ago. 
Being short on feature stories, her 
“article” was published without her 


knowledge. 

Further inquiry on this topic re- 
vealed that a 'Hamlet’ cast member 
had offered to cover the story but 
was told that the information had 
already been gathered and the ar- 
ticle had been taken care of. 

I would like to make clear that 
no one places any blame whatso- 
ever on Conlon, and that in fact the 
story was met with more confusion 
than anything else. 

What is so discouraging is that 
the many talented people who have 
dedicated nine weeks to preparing 
this show were not even given the 
respect of accurate coverage. 

I have only recently joined the 
St. Mike’s theater department, but 
in the short time I have been in- 
volved it has become apparent that 
these people put their hearts and 
souls into every aspect of a pro- 
duction. I cannot speak for the en- 
tire company, but if a single voice 
has any relevance at all, perhaps 
more consideration will be shown 
for the Fine Arts Department in the 
future. 

Linda Horner 
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By Erin Murphy 
Staff Writer 


Christmas is coming and you’re 
strapped for cash. Such is the plight of the 
college student. But even if you have 
plans to cut your shopping list way down 
this year, there is one person you can’t 
neglect. Mom. 

She raised you. She taught you how to 
cut your meat. She washes your under- 
wear. You have to get her something nice. 

“Nice” doesn’t have to mean “expen- 
sive.” Actually, take just $20 and walk 
through the Burlington Square Mall. 
You'll be surprised at your options. 

Option #1: Record Town. Whether your 
mother prefers CD’s or tapes, you’ll find 
something here. If she’s a country fan, 
Garth Brooks’ latest release will look 
great under the tree. If she prefers tunes 
from her time, ABBA and Carole King are 
cool ideas. And, if she’s into Christmas 
music, they have everything from Frank 
Sinatra’s Duets to Mariah Carey’s 
Christmas Album. All for under $20. 

Option #2: Victoria’s Secret. They don’t 
just have garter belts and teddies. In fact, 
perfume, skin cream, bras and underwear, 
usually pretty expensive gifts, are on sale 
forthe season. For under $20, you can put 
a spring in Mom’s step. (Maybe Dad’s, 
too. But let’s not think about that.) 

Option #3: The City Zoo. If your mom 
is an animal lover, check this place out. 
Walking into the store really is like walk- 
ing into a zoo—of stuffed animals. From 
parrots to boxer dogs, from giraffes to 


FEATURES 
Christmas shopping for Mom 


Inexpensive gift ideas for 
the #1 woman in your life 


coyotes, The City Zoo has everything. For 
under $20, look for the smaller sized ani- 
mals—some of the bigger ones surpass 
$100. 

Option #4: Tradewinds. With an 
American Indian motif, this shop is per- 
fect if you’re looking for a unique gift. 
They have beautiful turquoise and silver 
bracelets, great jewelry boxes, animal- 
shaped candles and hand-made figurines. 
Again, all for under $20. 

Option #5: Waldenbooks. No matter if 
her preference is romance, history, autobi- 
ographies or political books, this store 
covers all the bases. Many hard cover 
books are under $20, and the ones that 
aren’t often have less expensive paper- 
back versions. If Mom’s an avid reader, or 
if she just likes magazines, this is the 
place to go. 

Option #6: Bath & Body Works. This is 
definitely where I’m getting Mom 
Murphy’s Christmas present. Scented can- 
dles, liquid incense, body lotions, fruit 
sprays, soaps and shampoos—all perfect 
and inexpensive ways to help her relax 
after the hectic holidays. All too often 
mothers receive appliances and cooking 
aids- things that prompt them to work 
harder than they already do. Go to Bath & 
Body Works if you want to help Mom 
pamper herself. . 

When Christmas break comes, and we 
bring home more dirty laundry than we do 
Yuletide cheer, Mom will be ready. So 
with our tiny $20 and a little creativity, we 
can make Christmas a little more special 
for her. After all, she deserves it. 








right price 


With only $20 you can still 
find plenty for loved ones 


By Irina Titova 
Staff Writer 
Many people say Christmas is not a 
religious holiday any more. It’s a big 
shopping festival, and an expensive one 
at that. There are no restrictions on how 
much you can spend on presents for your 
family and loved ones, except for your 
credit card limit. All of this occurred to 
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me as I was standing with $20 at the 
Burlington Square Mall counter. 

“Don’t quit for you’re not a failure 
until you fail to try,” was written on a 
bookmark priced at a tempting 99 cents. 
That was really a good prompt. I needed 
to get each of my numerous relatives at 
least something this Christmas. These are 


WAKING 
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only some of the gifts I bought, having 
only $20 to my name. Make sure to 
check out the “All For A Dollar” store for 
great bargains. 


eGuardian angel brooch with birthstone 
*Gorgeous lighter 

*Betty-doll for my cousin 

eThree ring pop lollipops 

¢A toy sword for my 
younger brother 
¢Four rawhide 
munchy bones for 
our dog 

*Fashion sunglasses 
for my friend Mike 
*Make-up for my 
aunt 

eArtist’s sketch pad 
for my creative 
uncle 

*Bath sponge for a friend 

eChristmas house candle 


After a hectic day of shopping, my bag 
was finally full and the money was gone. 
My financial situation was a unique one, 
but if you have a similar problem, just 
remember that $20 is a sufficient amount. 
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PREATURES 





By Liz Cutter 
Staff Writer 


As the snow gently dusts the 
ground, the sounds of Christmas 
carols intertwine with the smell of 
the pine from the tree. Red poin- 
settias and tiny white lights deco- 
rate homes. And of course, the smell 
of Christmas cookies permeate 
throughout. As the Christmas sea- 
son quickly approaches, some St. 
Michael’s students might be won- 
dering what kind of “holiday con- 
fections” they can whip up. 


Chocolate chip cookies 

Chocolate chip cookies can be 
given a holiday flair by substitut- 
ing M&M's for chocolate chips. 

Preheat your oven to 375 de- 
grees and beat 1/2 cup each of but- 
ter, brown sugar, and white sugar. 
Beat in one egg, 1/2 tablespoon of 
vanilla and sift one cup of flour and 
a 1/2 teaspoon of both salt and bak- 
ing soda. Finally, add a 1/2 cup of 
M&M’s or chocolate chips to your 
mixture. Place a teaspoon of batter 
on a greased cookie sheet and let 
them bake for 10 minutes. 


Sugar cookies 

Sugar cookies are another holi- 
day favorite. According to Seth 
Achilles, a senior, his mom makes 
the best sugar cookies. “She makes 
enough to give all my relatives,” 
Achilles said. 


Preheat your oven to 375 de- 
grees and sift together 2 1/2 cups 
of flour, 1 1/2 teaspoons of baking 
powder, 3/4 of a teaspoon of salt, 
and one teaspoon of cinnamon. 
With this, combine one cup of sugar 
and 3/4 cup of vegetable oil and 
beat in two eggs and one teaspoon 
of vanilla. Add more flour mixture 
right away and begin to roll the 
dough into a flat sheet with a 
floured rolling pin. 

Santa, bell, snowman and star 
cookie cutters can be used to cut the 
dough into holiday shapes. Colored 
granular sugar can be sprinkled 
onto the cookies and placed on a 
lightly greased cookie sheet and 
baked for 10-12 minutes. 


Fudge 

Though not considered a cookie, 
fudge is always a popular Christ- 
mas sweet. 

Using a heavy sauce pan, boil 
one cup of milk and then add two 
cups of sugar, 1/8 teaspoon of salt, 
and two ounces of grated unsweet- 
ened chocolate. Cover the pan and 
let the mixture boil for two to three 
minutes, then uncover it and reduce 
the heat. Stir the mixture thoroughly 
until there is a consistent bubbling, 
remove the pan from the heat and 
place it into a larger pan filled with 


cold water. Again, stir the fudge’ 


vigorously, adding two tablespoons 
of butter and one teaspoon of va- 
nilla. Finally, pour it into a buttered 
pan and refrigerate. This recipe 


Here are some helpful hints to 
make you more environmentally 


conscious: 


1. Say no to bags. Bring your backpack when shopping, or just 


stuff your pockets. 


2. Avoid hazardous cleansers. Vinegar, ammonia, and baking soda 


are great detergents and cheap, too. 


3. Keep your tires properly inflated. This gives up to Spercent 
more miles/gallon, and lengthens the life of the tires. 


4. Pick, roll and flick. Eliminate the waste of tissues! 


5. Snub throw-aways. Do you really need a disposable camera or 


razor? Neither do our landfills. 


6. Carpooling saves about 5500 Ibs./year of global-warming CO2 


(carbon dioxide) emission. 


7. Polyethylene plastic bags cause less pollution per Ib. to produce 
than paper and take up less space in landfills. 


8. Wash laundry with phosphate-free detergent in cold water and 
set the dryer on low. 


9. Snip plastic 6-pack rings before tossing away; they can strangle 


seals and sea birds. 


10. And to conserve water take a shower with a friend, just try not 


to stay in too long! 


Information taken from: 


Consumer Reports, November 1994 
US News & World Report, April 1990 
Given to you by the L.O.V.E. (Loving our Vermont Environment) 


House. 
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Seniors (clockwise from top) Scott Caffrey, Matt Carmichael and Brendan Fox get into the hoilday 
spirit by baking Christmas cookies. 


makes about a | 1/4 Ibs. of fudge. 
Junior Chrissy Malagrida re- 
members a neighbor's tradition of 
waking up early in the morning and 
baking cookies until dawn the next 
day. 
“Believe me, it was an obscene 


amount of cookies,” Malagrida 
said. 

_ Timmy Soha, a senior said, “I 
love it when the Christmas season 
rolls around because my aunt makes 
the best nut cookies and they’re oh 
so good.” 


While cramming for exams, 
many students don’t have time to 
make these Christmas cookies that 
they love so much. No need to 
worry—you’ll be home in two 
weeks and Mom will already have 
them made. 








WE’VE SAVED YOUR MEMORIES! 


Remember the Coffee Hours, International Dinners and the class trips you 


took this semester? We were there capturing every fun moment. It’s all in THE 


TREASURE! 


Our yearbook, THE TREASURE, is a collection of individual and group 


pictures of you, your friends and teachers from the international program. You'll also 
find the telephone numbers and addresses of everybody in the School of 


International Studies. 


We've saved all your best memories of Vermont, Saint Michael’s and the 


English program. 





JUST COME AND PICK THEM UP! 


Think about it! We’ve saved all your unforgettable moments here. For only 


$8 you can have a lifetime of memories. Just come and pick them up. Don’t leave 


your memories behind! 


Save them with THE TREASURE! 


WHAT ARE YOU WAITING FOR? Just drop by the SIS office, St. 


Edmund’s room 119. We will be waiting for you! 


School of International Studies. Winooski Park, Colchester Vt. 05439. Tel : 802-6542300 
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Saint Michael’s 
aes Popes 


Dan Feeley 










Left: The Rev. Amand 
Prevel, founder and 
first president. 1904- 
1907. 


Right: President Paul 
Reiss. 1985-1995 








PHOTO COURTESY OF SMC ARCHIVES PHOTO BY DAN FEELEY 
Founders Hall stands on the spot of the first college facility. Since the beginning of the college’s history this building has gone through many changes. The photograph 
shown at left was taken in the 1930s. Founders was called Old Hall before it was given its present name. 
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In the early twenties the only existing buildings were Founders Hail, known as Old Hall, and Jeanmarie which was called 
the Recitation Building. There were only 126 students-enrolled at St. Michael’s in 1920. 
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Above left: 1967- The original Durick Library had a very unique 
design. At the time this picture was taken a road ran through the 
center of campus directly in front of the library. 

PHOTO COURTESY OF THE SMC ARCHIVES 


Above right: A disc jockey from the early 1960s enjoys a tug of his 
pipe while he ponders his choice of music. 
PHOTO COURTESY OF THE 1962 SHIELD 


Right: Although in a smoke-free environment, DJ Mike Kelley 
transmits his radio show over the same air waves that students at 
St. Michael’s have been using for years. 


PHOTO BY DAN FEELEY 





PHOTO COURTESY OF THE SMC ARCHIVES PHOTO COURTESY OF THE SMC ARCHIVES 
Above: The buildings shown in the center of campus, which were known as Above: Construction of the library, the sports center, and the remaining three 
“mikesville,’ housed students and faculty before the completion of the quad. dormitories in the quad gave the campus an appearance similar to today’s. 
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The above photo shows the college campus in its present state. Plans are being discussed to provide additional student housing over 
the next decade, again changing the landscape of the campus... ine, 
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Highlights of Christmas specials 


Rudolph, Frosty and the 
Grinch bring Xmas cheer 


By Lindsey Baxter 
Staff Writer 


The holiday season is upon us 
once again. But for students, this 
time of year means the stress of up- 
coming finals and the pressure of 
the last few classes. 

Don’t let the joy of the holidays 
pass you by. Take the time to cel- 
ebrate the season. One great tradi- 
tion to practice is watching Christ- 
mas movies. 

So put on your comfy pajamas. 
Brew a cup of peppermint tea or 
pop some buttery popcorn and en- 
joy these holiday favorites. 

Some say that Christmas would 

. not be the same without watching 
“It’s A Wonderful Life.” This clas- 
sic film features Jimmy Stewart as 
George Bailey. During a holiday 
crisis, George thinks that life for 
others would be better without him. 

With the help of his guardian 
angel Clarence, George realizes 
how many lives he has touched. As 
George’s daughter says, “Teacher 
says every time a bell rings, an an- 


& £ * * 


By Irina Titova 
Staff Writer 


The holiday season only hap- 
pens once a year, but there are 
plenty of holidays you can cel- 
ebrate if you need an excuse to have 
a party. 





You don’t only have to have a 
happy New Year in January. Ac- 
cording to “Inside Tibetan Bud- 
dhism,” by Robert A.F. Thurman, 







* # * 





gel gets his wings,” Clarence earns 
the clang of the bell. The experi- 
ence of George and Clarence helps 
you remember your own worth. 

Two other popular films are 
taken from Christmas carols. 
“Rudolph the Red-Nosed Rein- 
deer” and “Frosty the Snowman” 
cannot be missed. 

“Rudolph” combines the un- 
usual characters of Rudolph, 
Hermie, Yukon Cornelius, and the 
Abominable Snowman. Their early 
chant is “Why am I such a misfit? I 
am not just a nit wit.” 

In the end, Rudolph leads 
Santa’s sleigh, Hermie becomes a 
dentist instead of an elf, even the 
Abominable places the star on top 
of the Christmas tree. This movie 
reminds you that if they can do it, 
so can you. 

In the cartoon “Frosty,” our fa- 
vorite snowman comes alive for the 
believing children. He then takes 
them on a winter adventure. 

True to life, Frosty comes in con- 
tact with adversity. The children are 
saddened by his loss to the heat but 


siele 


So 


are comforted by the thought that 
“he'll be back again someday.” 

Another Christmas cartoon not 
to be missed is Dr. Seuss’ “How the 
Grinch Stole Christmas.” The 
Grinch lives up to the line, ““You’ re 
a mean one, Mr. 
Grinch,” by plot- 
ting to steal the mak- 
ings of other’s holiday 
happiness. 

In this movie, the 
spirit of Christmas pen- 
etrates even the iciest of 
hearts by turn- 
ing the 
Grinch 
around. 
Let the 
story melt 
the Grinch 
in you. 

Watch- 
ing these 
shows, the 
viewer: is 
brought 
back to the 
time of 
childhood 
innocence, 
if only fora 
moment. This moment is not only 
an escape from school’s stressful 


* * * * 


days but also a return to the joy of 
the holiday. The stories may seem 
simple but they carry a message to 
the more mature audience. 

To quote another Christmas clas- 
sic, Charles Dicken’s “A Christmas 









Carol,” during this holiday season, 
“God bless us everyone!” 


* * * * 


alternatives 





the Losar, or Tibet’s New Year’s 
celebrations, were founded in 1409 
as a two week festival of miracles 
Buddha had once performed. It is 
celebrated during the first two 
weeks of the Lunar Year. 

Each day of the Losar is devoted 
to a particular set of prayers, dem- 


onstrations and teachings. 

Dances reenact scenes from 
Buddha’s miraculous life and huge 
feasts commemorate his abundant 






generosity. Also, monasteries hold 
six-day prayer sessions. 

Rosh Hashana, the Jewish New 
Year, is celebrated in the fall. Don’t 
forget, it’s the year 5756 accord- 
ing to the Jewish calendar. 

Then in December, Jewish 
people celebrate Hanukkah. They 

light the 
} Menorah, 
~ a Candle- 
stick 
holdong 
eit eeh-t 
candles, 
which are lit 
between 
Dec. 17 and 
fas See, 

Hanukkah  cel- 
ebrates the rededicat- 
ion of the temple at 
Jerusalem after the 
victory in 165 B.C. of 
the Jews over the Syrians. 

Every Hanukkah, St.Michael’s 
Professor of Economics Herb 
Kessel has to buy 24 presents for 
his three children, as it’s tradition 
to present children with a gift ev- 





ery night when the candles are lit. 

Just after Hanukkah, the annual 
African-American cultural festival 
Kwanza is celebrated during the 
seven-day period from Dec. 26 to 
Jan. 1. 

Created 30 years ago by Dr. 
Maulana Karenga from California 
State University, Kwanza is not a 
religious holiday, rather, it’s a time 
to focus on Africa and African-in- 
spired culture and to strengthen the 
bonds of friendship between Afri- 
can people. 

St. Michael’s commemorates 
Kwanza on Dec. 2. 

Kwanza also has candles in its 
celebration. Seven candles of 
Kinara symbolize seven principles, 













Spring Break '96 








Spring Break '96 Spring Break '96 





Bahamas = «¢'"% 
Oe _ SEam ae 
eS Ss 
oF a? Cad re) 3 
ain = Pee 
“rn % Trip £ 
» Round Trip Alr Fare Rin yor 


Seven (7) nights lodging at choice hotel. 
Welcome party with complimentary Island beverage. 

Beach parties, FREE food, FREE drinks 
Exclusive FREE or discounted admission to Nassau's hottest clubs. 


: Movie videos for 
your holiday 
viewing pleasure 


‘*AChristmas Carol 
¢Miade on 34th § Geet 
Night Before Chelate 


©The Santa Clause 


* National Lampoon's oe 
Christmas Vacation = 


*Scrooged 
'*A Very Brady Christmas 
*White Christmas 


Calientes 
Christmas Special SS 


*A Christmas Story 


*Santa Claus: . 


including unity, responsibility and 
purpose, that African-Americans 
are encouraged to strive for. 

The first of January will add 
some more exotics to the festive ex- 
perience. 

Oshoagazu, the Japanese New 
Year, is celebrated with 108 bell 
tolls. 

The Japanese believe that eating 
beans on this day will promise a 
hard-working year. Eating caviar 
predicts the growth of the family. 

Different cultures and religions 
offer various holiday alternatives. 
Celebrating them can be a new ex- 
perience, but don’t forget to greet 
cheery, old Santa Claus this holi- 
day season too. 


and more. 


96, Weo1g Supids 


































655-2423 


fo. ge ae ae amo eek, Cee as 
am. Any Pasta ‘ 
- Dish Men’s and Women’s Consignment Shop 
Across from Claussen’s 
Green House. Great like- 
4 Papa Papa new fall/winterclothing. 
4 ¥ Come in and stretch your 
(ITALIAN : 1 ieee s ' eee: s wardrobe dollars. 
: estaurant : n Resta Open M-F 12-6 
RESTAURANT = “gies umes || Ore 
m . _* v " - es : re e pr « 
Pizza * Calzone * Pasta « Salads = Subs * Desserts i 1a West Cenerst « | des Cdeaas ans his 14 1/2 Main St.( On 2A) 


Colchester, VT 05446 
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Public radio reporter 


enjoys her adventures 


By Matthew Bunting 
Staff Writer 


Mandalit del Barco sits in a chair facing 
the big picture window in the back of the 
Bergeron conference room. She’s still smil- 
ing, 20 minutes after finishing a speaking 
engagement at St. Michael’s College. She 
was the second in a series of speakers for St. 
Michael’s “Celebration of Women.” 

Still smiling, she fiddles with her brown, 
slightly wavy hair, and her arms begin to 
dance expressively as she talks. 

“You haven’t asked me about my name,” 
she giggles. “That’s the first thing that most 
people want to know about.” 

She adjusts her seat and straightens her 
back. 

“The name Mandalit was taken from 
Carmina Burana, a type of music from the 
13th century. For the people of the time, the 
music was risque. It made fun of the times. 
It’s very dramatic music. My parents loved 
it,” she said. 

The 33-year-old award winning reporter 
for National Public Radio, hypnotized the 
crowd with stories and tape recordings of a 
few of her favorite journalistic pieces and 
ended with a poem written by del Barco her- 
self. 

“T’ve always liked the spotlight. I like 
the pressure and the feel of the spotlight,” 
she said. 

A graduate of the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley and of the journalism school 
at Columbia University, del Barco was in- 
terested in writing and performing at a very 
young age. 

“I used to write plays for my third grade 
class, and one time when I was 12 or 13, my 
brothers and I got our friends together and 


_ made a radio play. We went to the National 


Public Radio in San Francisco and performed 
*A Feminist Christmas Story: The Trial of 
Ms. Claus.’ That got me thinking about ra- 
dio,” del Barco said. 

She began writing for publication at the 
campus paper at UC Berkeley, the Daily 
Californian, where she would do profiles on 
weird, “cooky characters.” 

“They always interested me. I found that 
what interested me interested other people 
as well, and that’s how I began. I liked talk- 
ing to real people with real stories,” she said. 

After graduation, and after her year-long 
course at Columbia to get her Masters De- 
gree, del Barco got her foot in the door at 
the Miami Herald. 

“IT enjoyed Miami. It was nice to get a 
job right off the bat,” del Barco said. 


The Defender 
_ would like to 
wish you a safe 


* and happy 
holiday! 
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After her first stint in Miami, jobs have 
come and gone. She’s worked for NPR for 
five years, and enjoys her job “tremen- 
dously.” 

“Reporting on people makes me happy, 
and therefore I believe in what I am doing,” 
she explained. “You can’t be satisfied with 
something if you hate it. Why bother?” 





“Basically, if you want a life of 
adventure and pretty much non- 
stop action, be a journalist.” 


e Mandalit del Barco 





Along with making herself happy, report- 
ing on people has also made del Barco fa- 
mous. She’s well known for her ability to 
make people comfortable around her, and that 
leads to getting the heart behind the story. 

“The secret is to not be a phony. You sit 
up, look your subject in the eyes, and really 
listen. Listening is the key,” she said. 

For the crowd at Cheray Hall, del Barco 
played a piece she had done on “Chicanas,” 
Los Angeles’ Latin-American women gangs. 
She had found that even though there was 
age difference of more than ten years, the age 
gap could be bridged through caring. 

“There were times, when those girls broke 
down talking about their lives, and I just sat 
there. If I felt like they needed a hand on the 


_Shoulder, I would, but mostly I would just be _ 
quiet and wait for them to continue,” She said. ~ 


To get the best story possible, del Barco 
will spend as much time as it takes. 

“What I like to do is go on a story and 
hang out. You can’t go in for five or ten min- 
utes to know what’s going on. It takes time. 
The result is a much more humanistic and 
compassionate piece. If they know you’ re not 
going to screw them over, they’ll talk. Just 
be yourself,” she said. 

“My life has been a whirlwind. Now 
someone wants to do a book about me. I 
couldn’t believe it when I was asked. I was 
like...me?” del Barco said. 

For now, del Barco is happy at NPR. She’s 
not sure what she’ll do after NPR, but her 
options are many. She would like to direct a 
film, maybe write a book, but basically just 
continue to expend energy toward produc- 
ing something creative. 

“T’'d like to keep traveling and meeting 
people; that’s where I get my rest. Basically, 
if you want a life of adventure and pretty 
much non- stop action, be a journalist.” 
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Barber Shop 


7 West Canal Street 
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PHOTO BY DAN FEELEY 


Funkadelic Women in “he 90s 


Senior Carol Archer displayed a collection of her artwork (shown above), named 
“Funkadelic Women in the 90s,” this weekend in McCarthy Arts Center. 
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75 So. Winooski Ave. 

. » Burlington, Vermont 
802-862-0656 e 1-800-649- 0656 
_Facutry & STUDENT SPECIAL | 

Lube, Oil, Filter we 13.95 
iT . nk 1 0% discount on all repairs’ 
i with student ID. 
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* Located in downtown Burlington, 
across from the police station 
* Complete Automotive Service 
« 24 hr. Towing Service AAA 
¢ We accept all major credit cards, 
mcluding MOBIL 
° Shuttle Service Av ailable 
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Students: Needed! ; 
Earn up ta $2400+/mo, working for — 
Cruise Ships or Land-Tour companies. 
World Travel. Summer and Full-Time 
employment available. No experience 
necessary. For more information call : 

206) 634-0368 ext. C50721 
















Wanted!!! 
Promote SPRING BREAK. 
Earn MONEY and FREE TRIPS 


CALL INTER-CAMPUS PROGRAMS 
http://www/icpt.com 1-800-327-6013 


» INTERNATIONAL EMPLOYMENT + 


Sat 8:00 - 12:00 
655-3373 


Winooski, VT 05404 


Make up to $25-$45 per hour waching basic 

conversational English abroad. Japan, Taiwan, 

and §. Korea. Many employers provide room & 
| board + other benefits. No teaching background 
ior Asian languages required! For more 
| information call: 


(206) 632-1146 ext. J50721 
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The Beatles get back with “Anthology” 


By Ian Spelling 
College Press Service 


Yeah, yeah, yeah. 

Those three little words - as 
sung by John Lennon, Paul 
McCartney, George Harrison and 
Ringo Starr - all those years ago, 
were the cornerstone lyrics of an 
era that will never be repeated. At 
the height of their popularity, the 
Beatles were more than men, more 
than musicians: they were, in a 
sense, legends. 








“What band now could 
ever have the number one, 
two three, four and five 
songs in the country, and 
seven songs in the top 20? 
That can never happen 
again. The Beatles were the 
biggest band in the world.” 


e Geoff Wonfor, 
“Anthology” director 








Hyperbole? Not really. No 
group has ever captured the imagi- 
nation of the public as did the Fab 
Four. No group's music has been 
as oft played or re-made. No 
group's work remains as vital today 
as it was 30-something years back. 
Though John Lennon's murder for- 
ever squelched fans' fervent hopes 
for a Beatles reunion, interest in the 
one-time lads from Liverpool runs 
as high as ever. 
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video and three double 
CDs. “The home movies 
are the thing I loved best. 
It's them in a playful 
mood. You realize how 
much they needed it when 
you see the pressure they 
all went through. It's 
lovely to see them off- 
guard,” Wonfor said. 
The director says that 
McCartney, Harrison and 
Starr put few limitations 
on him, that they wanted 
the whole saga of the 
Beatles to be revealed. So 
there is talk of drug use, 
of the impact of Ono and 
Linda McCartney on the 
band and its nasty break- 
up 25 years ago, and of 
the massive strain of 
never even being able to 
go to the bathroom with- 
out a camera being 
trained on them. 
According to Wonfor, 


CRSTRORUTED BY TRIBE METNA MEPACES 








“The Beatles Anthology” traces the life of the famous rock band from 


PHOTO COURTESY OF COLLEGE PRESS SERVICE 


their heydays in the 60s to their troubling break-up in 1970. 


Now, for the first time, the 
Beatles are telling their own story. 
ABC-TV aired “The Beatles An- 
thology” Nov. 19, 22, and 23. Dur- 
ing the six-hour special, Beatles 
fans heard from surviving Beatles, 
saw previously private home mov- 
ies, and heard alternative takes of 
classic Beatles songs. The high- 
lights of “Anthology,” however, are 
a group interview with McCartney, 
Harrison and Starr, and footage of 


the trio adding music and vocals to 
two unfinished Lennon tunes pro- 
vided by Lennon's widow, Yoko 
Ono. 

Geoff Wonfor, a Brit who di- 
rected “Anthology,” can barely hide 
both his enthusiasm for the project 
and his sense of relief that it's fi- 
nally, at long last, finished. 
“There's some beautiful new mate- 
rial,” notes Wonfor. The special has 
been recently spun into a 10-hour 


PO be oS 


We are pleased to announce our newest location! 
The Champlain Mill Market Place, Winooski, 655-2209. 


Grand Opening Special! 


Dec 13th, 14th, 15th, & 16th. 


5 Haircuts! 


Looking Good Doesn't Have to Cost a Fortune! 


For all Winooski Residents and St. 
Michael’s Students and Faculty. 


RET T'S 655-2209 


FO-RELESS 


Valid at the Winooski location of Haircuts for Less only, Must be able to show proof of residency or college ID. 
Cannot be combined with other offers. Expires 12/16/95. 





Come check out our low 


retail prices! 


the surviving Beatles 

drifted in and out of the 
project since it was initiated in 
1991. During the time of produc- 
tion, Paul had his world tour, Ringo 
was touring, and George Harrison 
was either in Australia or Los An- 
geles. “So,” he notes, “they were 
very hard to pin down at times. But 
one was always available to inter- 
view. For me it was four years and 
two months of my life, work-wise. 
For them, they're talking about 
things that happened a long time 
ago. They were amazingly coop- 
erative. I interviewed each of them 


eight times.” 

As much as he enjoyed inter- 
viewing each of the men, no mo- 
ment carried with it more history- 
in-the-making power than the first 
day Wonfor was able to capture 
McCartney, Harrison and Starr 
transforming Lennon's “Free As a 
Bird” and “Real Love” into Beatles 
songs. 

“It was very emotional,” he re- 
calls. “If you hear the track, it's 
actually the Beatles. That's the in- 
credible thing. That's what Ringo 
said when he listened to the play- 
back. He said, ‘My God, it's the 
Beatles!” When you've heard all the 
styles that have gone since and hear 
a Beatles track now that no one's 
ever heard, it's amazing.” 

Wonfor reports that he is both 
literally and figuratively ready to let 
go of “Anthology” and that he's 
doing so with the belief that audi- 
ences of all ages and of varying 
degrees of Beatles awareness will . 
appreciate it. 

“T think a lot of people know 
them. It's obviously handed down 
by parents. And I think kids who 
know bands of the minute will see 
a band that was really, really fa- 
mous. They're going to see a band 
that all the bands they support could 
never even come close to. What 
band now could ever have the num- 
ber one, two, three, four and five 
songs in the country, and seven 
songs in the top 20? That can never 
happen again,” he said. 

“The Beatles were the biggest 
band in the world,” Wonfor said. 

Yeah, yeah, yeah. 
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College recycling 
receives award 


The Chittenden County Solid Waste District recognized St. 
Michael's recycling department for recycling more waste than any 
other institution in the state. (Above) Ken Smith, assistant 


recycling coordinator, accepts the award at a ceremony last week. 
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Mitchell's Music World 
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@ @ @ D ms 
By DJ cRAIG mITCHELL 
heat “i ve come to the end of another year. It will 
: nearly twenty-five years that I’ ve had this strange 
CRAIG’S ALL TIME TOP TEN ALBUMS addiction to music. My hope i is that the music of the 
; ee year to come will bring me just as much excitement as 
1. Stevie Wonder--Innervisions it has in years past. 
Bence For Vou As we aoe this holiday season, there are lots of 
: : great, and not so great, collections out there for you to 
3. Jeffrey Gaines--Jeffrey Gaines . add to your lists or give to your significant sehen 
_ 4, Andreas Vollenweider--Dancing With the Lion oe eee 1s stati 7 eouiaes oi ge on 
3 : : : wWhicn Is a collection of ballads, new and old. Stevie 
_ $. Everything But the Girl--Amplified Heart oe has released a live album, Natural Wonder. 
6. Brian Kennedy--The War of Words ere’s, also, new music from T.A.F.K.A.P., Stevie Ra 
7. Curiosi els hata Ger Ahead Vaughn, Michael Jackson, Janet Jackson, Green Ceus 
wate osity e Cat--Get Ahea Silverchair, Toad the Wet Sprocket,Inner City Blues (a 
_ 8. Counting Crows--August and Everything After satis oe ae ee a 
3 : . oth of Jeffrey Gaines albums are still worth being 
_ 9. Jamiroquai--Return of the Space Cowboy picked up, as well as Jamiroquai, Nine Inch Nails, Tuck 
 10.Jimi Hendrix--The Ultimate Experience ceeding eit rade Sere I, surprisingly, enjoy), 
pee the $ soundtrack, The Dave Matthew’s Band, and 
ee . es toss in some Phish for good measure. 
_CRAIG’S TOP TEN ALBUMS OF 1995 Whatever you do, though, stay the hell away from 
: ieee ars : ; the Meat Loaf rack, ‘cause that stuff is definitely rancid 
“ 1. Jamiroquai--Return of the Space Cowboy Jamiroquai (salmonella is a reality)! Speaking of rancid, Rancid is 
_ 2. Everything But the Girl--Amplified Heart The Return OF The Space Cowboy a band that is definitely not, rancid that is. 
oe: eg Have a wonderful holiday season. I hope that all of 
_ 3. Jon B.--Bonafied. your holiday wishes come true. And remember, no - 
_ 4, T.A.EK.AP.--The Gold Experience DANS SSL LO te Teele; YOU TON Se Your Gicares: 
2 5 fe the gift of music can either be a support system, a 
es: Omar--For Pleasure spiritual healer, or a way to convey your feelings to 
6. The Basketball Diaries--Soundtrack rece Therefore, get those tape decks out and make 
: ose mix tapes of your favorite tunes for either yourself 
7. Green Day--Insomniac or others. There aren’t many better ways to put a song 
8. The Dave Matthew’ s Band--Under the Table and wae A one’s beat oe Pve said eae a not Fics 
4 Sievie Redo sig cat Wonder io ae am I one of Dionne’s psychic friends, so don’t. 
y word for it, try it for yourself. 
10. Madonna. omething to Remember Until we meet again, ‘to thine own self be TRUE.’ 
ae mes 5 a 
. : +*« 
Cos TTILC Astro lo with Star-child Meghan McMenimen 
“Let The Defender be your weekly guide to the stars and your cosmic future. The guidance of star-child 
. McMenimen is merely a suggestion. Astrology can guide but you must decide. 
oe cary for Arics. Without ik the Aries cannot - Ge : ta to gas eis ee ayn The rhea are are es $ an excuse to have 
: eo Wh cars oF actrology, Avics is 4 fre sign: Tradisonally, i By udo. The only pro em is, the next three a party. one aroun Se ; riends can be a san 
: i Stoic weeks are going to suck. Anything that can go wrong thing, and it’s been a while since you've had a raging 
__ they get along well with other Fire and Air signs, but have hably will But don'e let ta . ben : : : 
ee it with ah ec en Gail ent pro ty will. But don't let that get you down, because bash. An Aquarius will catch your eye in the next 
aie Earth ee: ee you're in for a really cool year. Look to Libras to begin three weeks-they won't be impressed by your reciting 
_ along iis Leos, pissoc for a soul mate in a Ce and a relationship with. Famous Leos: Fidel Castro, Andy lines from Dumb and Dumber. Famous Sags: Fr. 
aa ooce Aries: Desi Arnaz, Aretha Franklin, Wayne — Warhol, Kristen Joyce, Superman, President Reiss. VanderWeel, Joe DiMaggio, Kiki, Jane Fonda, Marie - a, 
_ Newton, Meg Conley. VIRGO ( A Richard, Dionne Warwick, Big Mac 
ug. 23 - Sept. 22) ee a 
; TAURUS (Apr. 20 a May 20) : Virgos have many positive qualities. They are practical CAPRICORN (D BES | 19 
_ Symbolically, the Taurus is an infant. They are in touch and honest, but they can also be critical and timid (Dec. an. 19) 
_with their feminine sides. You are most happy when in While we are coming to the end of the year ape BS sai BEN DAL OU SA Tony a Sbeoes i! 
_ family surroundings. In terms of romance, stay away from some resolutions to work on eliminating, or at least ne ee ae ee gaa ph 
Sau frente sci daca! fod Aook for Can : overboard. Listen carefully to a friend. They will 
Geminis, for they wi ive you. instead, f00k for -ancer —_ toning down your negative qualities. Stay close to ; 
: : ; have some useful advice (for once). For your holiday 
or Pisces to sweep you off your feet. You will share more home over the holidays. Your family will appreciate 
Fost) them than with other signs: Famous Tauruses: Cher, it. Famous Virgos: Ray Charles, Jesse James, Lauren shopping, buy stuff for yourself too. Famous 
Ann Giombetti, Adolph Hitler, Archie Bunker, Carol pail i papiicorns: fonn Deter, Renny Logeitedd. Hagar 
McCorey. LIBRA (Sept 23 - Oct 22) Hoover, Kara Cimon, Elvis, Eric Wilbur, Darth Vader. 
GEMINI (May 21 - June 20) If you only make one New Year's resolution, let it be AQUARIUS (Jan. 20 - Feb. 18) 
You have been insecure lately, and you need reassurance t0 concentrating on making yourself happy. Screw everyone An Aquarius is an organizer, aggressive, dynamic 
i iti i : ‘ and especially idealistic. These qualities work well 
accomplish what you set out to do, whether it is applying else. When it comes down to it, you only have yourself. pecially q By 


for you, but you still have a problem with relationships 
for some reason. Things always get screwed up. 
But after Jan. 1, your luck will change. Just be 
patient. Famous Aquarians: Sonny Bono, Brian 
Moore, our Editor Kim, Dianne Lynch. * 


PISCES (Feb. 19 - Mar. 20) 
It's been a tough year, but you've almost made it 
through. The next three weeks will make up for all 
the crap you put up with this year. Thursdays will 
be especially memorable. If you're afraid of being 
alone on New Year's, look for a date now. There's 
someone out there for everyone. Famous Pisces: 
Patty Hearst, Dan Feeley, Ted Kennedy, my dad, Liz 
Taylor. 


for that job, confrontation of some kind, or telling your true 
feelings to the love of your life. You tend to be a realist, 
which will prove handy in the coming days. Famous Geminis: 
Bob Dylan, John F. Kennedy, Paul McCartney, Jim Aieta. 


CANCER (June 21 - July 22) 

The number two is the Crab's official number. Your life tends 
to gravitate towards things in pairs. This could mean you 
often have crushes on two people instead of one, or you find 
yourself having two best friends, not one. But your one true 
love will most likely be a Virgo. One is enough in terms of 
relationships. Wanting more will only get you in trouble. 
Famous Cancers: Ann Landers, Ringo Starr, George in the 
Mail Room. 


So be good to yourself and strive to do what makes you 
happy. If you're looking, someone under the Sagittarius 
sign may be the one for you. Famous Libras: Julie 
Andrews, Janine Whalen, Charlie Brown, John Lennon, 
Maureen Naff, Mike Ditka, Hillary Rooney. 


SCORPIO (Oct. 23 - Nov. 21) 

You go, Scorpion. You've had your eye on something for 
a while, and you're not one to be stopped. Grab it if you 
can, you deserve it. A Capricorn is your destined soul 
mate, and you could possibly know him/her right this 
minute. You blend well with Cancer and Taurus also. 
Famous Scorpios: Fr. Mike, St. Augustine, Art Garfunkel, 
Dawn Marie. 


ae ee eet 
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Calendar compiled by Margot LeSage 


6) Wednesday 


Sneakers Bar & Grill- Breakaway 


UVM Sports- Women’s Basketball vs. 
Syracuse University, 7:30 p.m. 


Club Metronome- Comedy Night, 8 p.m., 


$5. Followed by local music, no cover. 
Club Toast- The Skatalites. 


Robert Hull Fleming Museum- 
Lunchtime Lecture: Getting Married: The 
History and Etiquette of Bridal Fashions 
presented by Margaret Spicer, professor of 
drama and costume designer at Dartmouth 
College, and adjunct creator of costumes at 
the Hood Museum of Art. 12:15 p.m. 
Admission $2, free to museum members, 

_ UVM faculty, staff, and students. 


Thursday 


UVM Sports- Men’s Basketball vs. 
Drexel University, 7:30 p.m. 


Club Metronome- Baby’s Nickel Bag and 
Sam’s Planet. 9 p.m.., $4. 


Club Toast- Wide Wail. 


‘Spending time with 
my family.” 


Claire McCarthy 
Senior 


CALENDAR 





Robert Hull Fleming Museum- New 
Exhibition opens: Pop-Up Books from 
around the world. Exhibit will run to 
March 31, 1996. 


Mann Auditorium, Trinity College- 
“Mama Drama.” 8 p.m., FREE 








Friday 


Williston Coffee House- Vermont Blues 
Group-Laura Simon and the Shades of 
Blues. 8 p.m.., admission $4. 


Club Metronome- Murali Coryell. 9 
p.m., $4. 


Club Toast- Motel Brown. 


Flynn Theatre- Bill Frisel Band/Buster 
Keaton. Jazz/new music guitarist Bill 
Frisell plays new scores that parallel 
vaudeville comedian and silent film star 
Buster Keaton. 8 p.m., Tickets $19.50/ 
$16.50/$12. 


Mann Auditorium, Trinity College- 
“Mama Drama.” 8 p;m., FREE. 


“Being with my 
family.” 


Suzanne Alley 
Junior 


a like the mistletoe.” 


Brad Accettella 
Sophomre 


Saturday 





SMC Sports- Men’s Basketball vs. Green 
Mountain, 4p.m. 


SMC Sports- Hockey vs. Suffolk, 6:30 
p.m. 


UVM Sports- Men’s Basketball vs 
Hofstra University, 2 p.m. 


Flynn Theatre- Vermont Symphony 
Orchestra Holiday Pops Concert. 8 p.m., 
Tickets $26/$20/$17/$7. 


Contois Auditorium, Burlington City 
Hall- A Night of 934 laughs featuring 
Margaret. 8:30 p.m., Admission $10. 
Handicapped, Seniors, and Students $7. 


Club Toast- Strange Folk. 

Club Metronome- Rocabilly Filly, 7 p.m., 
$8/$10. Followed by Rosie Flores and 
Wanda Jackson. 

Burlington Memorial Auditorium- John 
Hiatt with special guest Jewel. 8 p.m. 


Tickets $33/$27. 


St. Michael’s Chapel- St. Michael's 


Knights of Music (madrigal group), 4 p.m. 


John Leahy 
Freshman 


“The Christmas tree.” 





Sunday 


Flynn Theatre- “A Christmas Carol.” 7 
pm., Tickets $25.50/$21.50/$12. 


Club Metronome- Sunday Mass with the 
Rev. Craig Mitchell. FREE. 


GD Monday 


Club Metronome- Solid Citizen, Spill, 
Tokyo Storm, and Warning. 





G Tuesday > 


Sneakers Bar & Grill- Sneakers Jazz 
Band. 9:45 p.m. 





Club Metronome- Groove Line. Live 
acid jazz and retro funk. 


“Getting presents and 
seeing friends.” 


Maaya Kobayashi 
SIS student 
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Sunderland comes into his own _ 


Ice Knights' 
sophomore 
goalie starts 
season with 
impressive 
game stats 


By Dave Larchez 
Staff Writer 

As a youngster, Fred 
Sunderland was heavily involved 
in the Andover youth hockey pro- 
gram in Massachusetts. While 
most youth hockey players were 
busy collecting their hat trick 
patches, Sunderland was concen- 
trating on getting his zero club 
patches for not allowing a goal in 
a game. 

He can’t remember exactly 
when he decided that he wanted to 
be a goalie, but fortunately for the 
St. Michael’s hockey team, 
Sunderland ended up standing be- 
tween the posts. 

Sunderland spent his high 
school career at Austin Prep 
School, then was recruited by 
Merrimack and Union colleges, 
both Division 1 hockey schools. 





"Fred has really come into his 
own this year and he is playing 


with much more confidence than 


last year.” 
-Junior captain Geoff Downing 





Instead of going to one of these 
schools, Sunderland opted to do a 
post-graduate year to help his stud- 
ies and improve his goal-tending 
abilities. He chose Vermont Acad- 
emy as his top choice and he ended 
up there the following September. 
While at Vermont Academy, 
Sunderland beat out four other 
goal-tenders to win the starting 
spot on the varsity squad. The team 
was ranked second in the New En- 
gland Prep School Athletic Confer- 
ence. 

As the time approached for 
Sunderland to start looking at col- 
leges again, he was contacted by 
Steve Mattson, St. Michael’s new 
hockey recruiter. 

“St. Michael’s gave me the best 
academic and athletic opportuni- 
ties out of my six choices,” said 
Sunderland. 

As a freshman, Sunderland 
split the time in the net with an- 
other freshman, Bobby Chancio. 

“During my freshman year, my 
performance was sporadic and I 
had problems staying focused,” he 
said. 

Coming into his sophomore 
year, Sunderland beat out five other 
goal tenders to gain the starting 
spot. His performance has been 
much more consistent this year. Al- 
though his record is 4-3, those three 
loses were against Army, SUNY 
Potsdam, both Division 1 schools, 








PHOTO BY DAVE LARCHEZ 


Ice Knights’ goalie Fred Sunderland has had some impressive early season performances including a 47 save effort versus SUNY Potsdam. 


and a league game against 
Bentley College. 

In the SUNY Potsdam game, 
Sunderland turned away 47 shots. 
He finished the Potsdam tourna- 


ment with first team all-tourna- 
ment honors and a total of 90 saves 
out of 97 shots. St. Michael’s 
placed second in the tournament. 

Junior Captain Geoff Downing 


said, “Fred has really come into his 
own this year and is playing with 
much more confidence than last 
year.” 

Sophomore Kyle Sweenor said, 


“Sunderland looks real comfort- 
able in the net this year. He’s re- 
ally taking control of the ice and 
he’s constantly offering positive 
suggestions to his defensemen.” 
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The women’s swim team has been blowing away the competition since the beginning of the season. 


Women swimmers off to 
6-0 beginning could signal the best team in history 


By Hale Hack 
Staff Writer 


The women’s swim team is 
making strides and leaving the 
competition belly up as it bolted out 
to a 6-0 season start, on its way to 
what could be the best team in the 
school’s history. 

“I’m excited,” coach Dave 
Leonard said. “This women’s team 
is the best team we’ve ever had.” 
Steadily improving over the years, 
Leonard feels the women are of na- 
tional caliber. The team of women 
seem to be able to do it all. 

Freshman Tracie Grant placed 
second three times, and finished 
first an impressive 12 times at the 


End of semester intramurals heat upp | tothicken + cenvinelyExcalent izza_¢ Cold Beer 


By Sarah Goodrich 
Guest Columnist 

The Schick Super Hoops 3 vs. 
3 basketball tournament took place 
in the Tarrant Recreation Center on 
Nov. 15. Nine men’s teams battled 
it out in this single elimination tour- 
nament sponsored by Schick razors 
and National Media Group. The 
competition was very tough and 
strong as Jim Hogan, Mike Nolan, 
Steve Beneveto, and Keith 
Acheson took on Matt Baker, Greg 
Zerega, Dustin Whitney and Adam 
Chase. 

In the final game, both teams 
were having a three-point shooting 
contest in the first five minutes of 
the game, with strong shooting by 
Mike Nolan for the Hogan team 


New England Division II Champi- 
onship Invitational. Her perfor- 
mance included a school record 50- 
meter backstroke at 29.91. 

Captain Danielle Nyholm, a jun- 
ior, also turned in an impressive per- 
formance, placing second four 
times, and swimming 11 times toa 
first-place finish. Danielle also 
holds two individual records for the 
lady swimmers. 

Shauna McMahon, another jun- 
ior, held her own as well, placing 
second three times, and taking first 
place 10 times in such events as the 
50-and 100-meter breast stroke. 
McMahon also holds three indi- 
vidual school records. 


and Matt Baker for the Baker team. 
Tough defense and strong shooting 
gave the Hogan team the advantage, 
even though the Baker team fought 
hard to keep the game close. The 
Baker team could not catch up. The 
final score was 45-33. Congratula- 
tions and thank you to all partici- 
pants of the tournament. 

It was a bitter cold day, but nine 
brave souls ran in the second annual 
Knight Turkey Trot, Nov. 16. Rick 
Cleary was the overall winner with 
atime of 12:07. In the women’s di- 
vision, Courtney Dupee and Angela 
Letiecq came in first with a time of 
16:02. Congratulations. 

The holiday tournaments for 
basketball and floor hockey were 


SIPOIRINS 


“The whole team did really 
well... everyone is working very 
hard,” Leonard said. As to his goals 
for this season, Leonard remarked, 
“T’m a tough guy to please. As soon 
as we accomplish one goal, I’m 
looking to the next.” Leonard 
would like to see the women place 
in the top 10, out of the 30 teams 
they will be competing against in 
the New England Division II and 
Division III Championships, which 
will be held at Williams College. 

Leonard sees several bright 
spots on the men’s side as well, he 
said. In their rebuilding year, he’s 
had solid performances from jun- 
ior co-captains Sean Crowley and 


played over a course of five days. 
The Toughcats and Cindy Luhu’s 
are the top teams with a win each. 
The top teams for the men are the 
Shockers, Puhg Mahon, White 
Trash and K.B. Blasters. Two of 
these teams will meet in the finals. 
Look for information about the 
league which begins in January. 

In the floor hockey tourna- 
ment, only six teams took part in 
this year’s single elimination tour- 
nament. House of Pain II and the 
Herd both advanced to the finals 
by default. The final was played 
Monday night. Congratulations to 
the Vikings, winners of the 
women's floor hockey tourna- 
ment. 





Men's pee a 
Lost to East Stroudsburg at — 
East Stroudsburg Dee. 1, 83-. 
78 in overtime. 

Beat American Int'] at East 
Stoudsburg Dec. 2, 64-55. 
Overall record: 4-2. 


Women 

Lost to East Stroudsburg at East 
Stroudsburg Dec. 1, 82-56. 
Lost to California, PA Dec. 2, 
72-55. 
Overall record: 0-6. 
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Ron Ommerborn. 

“We have high hopes, but need 
bodies,” said Crowley, who scored 
first place an astounding 15 times 
at the Championship invite. 
Crowley is a school record holder 
in the 50 and 100-meter backstroke, 
as well as the SO0-meter butterfly. 

Ommerborn, the team’s diver, 
left his mark with seven second- 
place finishes as well as diving toa 
first place finish five times. 

The women’s team will be in ac- 
tion on Feb. 3, as they host the State 
Championships. As for the men, 
Crowley encourages anyone inter- 
ested in joining the team to stop by 
the pool during practice. 









10% DISCOUNT 
(PAE ERAGE NS RE 
MEANS YOU PAY | 
| ONLY $8.55 FORA | 
LARGE CHEESE 

PIZZA 

OR 
$6.35 FORA 
COMPLETE 

CHICKEN DINNER 

sveinNO COUPONS - 
svoreocereO OIMMICKS 

AVAILABLE EVERY DAY! 


Neeeanetnnnness 7 Ny 


a 


Mon - Sat tam to 10pm Sunday 4:30pm to 9pm Lunch & Dinner 
10% Student Discount with 1D ...but you have to ask! 


















































Pizzeria & Rotisserie 
“by the airport" 
towards Tafts Corner 
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Killington 

a Mount Seow 

Ee H3ystack 
Suyarlost USA 
Watersiie Valley 
Bromley 





mountain li 
rental nif ch 


So get the card that gives you something _ 
extra...and enjoy the pa 


Gall 1-800- a8- PEAKS ~ 


§00-887- $257) to got yours 


htpslivww.pe peaks.comy 
strictions ma apply. M Must ust be a full-time college student. 


FREE FINANCIAL AID 


$ Attention All Students! $ 
FREE Money is currently available for College Students 
Nationwide. Over $* billion in aid is now available from private 


















sector grants and scholarships. Allstudents are eligible to 

| receive some sort of aid regardless of grades, income, or par- 

ent’s income. Let us help you. For more information call: 
Student Financial Services 


1-800-263-6495 ext F50721 





Who's naughty, who's nice? 





By Eric Wilbur 
Sports Editor 


It’s kind of hard to get into the 


Christmas spirit so early, with tests 
and papers up the yahoo staring me 
# in the face and taunting. But we can 
all bask in the fact that in about a week 
it’s all over. Four weeks of bliss as 
our reward. There will be many gifts 
to receive and to dish out. 


Now you know if I could I would 


get something for everybody, but it’s 
just not possible. Mom and Dad prob- 
ably come before I give my favorite 
sports teams new players or goodwill. 
¢ But you all probably wouldn’t want 
to read a column about the new slip- 
: pers I got Mom, or Dad’s new CD- 
ROM (Like I said if I could, I would) 
- $0 here we go: 


To the New England Patriots: 


Kevin Turner, Michael Timpson, and 
Tim Goad, three reasons the Patriots 
got to the playoffs last year, until Bill 
Parcells decided not to sign them this 
year. Who is Bill not going to sign 
_this year? My bets are on rookie sen- 
sation and probably Rookie of the 
Year Curtis Martin. He'll do that 
about a week before he quits. 


To the University of Florida: A big 


Jock, 


victory over Nebraska in the Fiesta 
Bowl. Florida will finally prove 
who should have been number one 
this year, as we finally have a le- 
gitimate champion in college foot- 
ball. 

To Art Modell: A bodyguard. 
Can’t you just see some crazed fan 
going after Art? The Cleveland 
Browns owner hasn’t been attend- 
ing any games since he announced 
he is taking his team to Baltimore. 
Cleveland has some of the best 
football fans there are. Doesn’t 
Baltimore feel even the least bit 
remorseful? 

To Canada: Some pride. They 
haven’t had much of it since the 
Blue Jays won the World Series in 
1993. First, they lose one of the 
best teams in hockey when the 
Quebec Nordiques moved to Colo- 
rado. Now they are in danger of 
losing the Winnipeg Jets after this 
season. And to add insult to in- 
jury, an American expansion team 
in Baltimore won the Canadian 
Football League championship. 

To any team that plays in 
Boston’s new FleetCenter: Yeah 
that means you Celtics and Bruins. 
Wait, you know what, I’m not giv- 
ing you anything until you guys 


The old North Campus gym is the proposed site for an in-line skating facility. 


give me something first. 

To ESPN: The right to show 
your SportsCenter commercials 
twenty-four hours a day. Forget 
about the sports, just play the com- 
mercials. They are without a doubt 
the funniest and best ads I have ever 
seen. They keep getting better and 
better. 

To Albert Belle: An alarm clock 
because it’s time to wake up. Belle 
is a little upset that he didn’t win 
the Most Valuable Player Award. 
Hey, Al, your numbers were out- 
standing, yes. But without Mo 
Vaughn, the Red Sox are nothing. 
The Indians without you are still 
damn good. That’s why he won and 
you didn’t. Plus, it wouldn’t hurt 
to smile every now and then. 

Of course, there’s no way I can 
dish these gifts out. Why should I 
anyway? What have any of these 
people given me that I should give 
them something in return? Well, ex- 
cept for ESPN of course. 

Still I'd love to reach into my 
pocket and give the Red Sox 
Sammy Sosa. I’d love to give the 
Bruins Jeremy Roenick, the Patri- 
ots Michael Timpson back, and 
Roger Clemens a brand new arm. 
I’d give Alberto Tomba some of his 
skiing desire back, and Mike 
Greenwell the respect and admira- 
tion he deserves from the Sox fans 
(you know who you are). 

But I can’t, soI won’t. I guess 
I'll just head to the mall and get 
Mom her slippers and Dad a new 
book or something. That CD-ROM 
thing just isn’t happening. 
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SMC proposes in-line skate park 


By Joah Buley 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s College could be- 
come the home of the first skate- 
board and in-line skate park in the 
Burlington area. 

This comes in response to the 
growing need to provide a safe and 
legal place for the area’s many 
skate enthusiasts to practice their 
sport. 

Often skaters are hassled by 
motorists when rolling on the city 
streets. It is actually a crime, pun- 


ishable with a $50 fine, to skate in 
certain areas of downtown. 

Because skateboarding and in- 
line skating are becoming such 
popular sports among today’s 
youth, the community is realizing 
that it is up to them to provide rec- 
reational facilities for these alter- 
native athletes. 

One plan that St. Michael’s is 
considering would include allow- 
ing students to participate in the 
construction of movable wooden 
ramps to be placed in the North 
Campus Gym. The only problem 


with this plan is that the gym is up 
for sale, so any obstacles would 
have to be easily movable, accord- 
ing to sophomore Ryan Clary. 
Another plan under consider- 
ation by the school is to close off a 
portion of the new parking lot be- 
hind the Tarrant Sport Center and 
construct a large half pipe and pos- 
sible other street obstacles. But 
some students feel however that it 
would be a bit of a waste to build 
an outdoor facility that could only 
be used four months out of the year 
because of the wet weather. 





a, 
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Left: Assistant coach Steve 
Mattson lectures some Orchard 
Elementary students the benefits 
of having goals. Since the 
G.O.A.L.S. program began, the 
Ice Knights have gone 3-0 on the 
ice (below). 
i= 
PHOTO COURTESY OF STEVE MATTSON 
ce gehts go for the G. Se 
xr 
commonalities between the players 
By Erin Hathaway and kids, Mattson said. They can 
Staff Writer connect through their encounters 
ith hard work, setbacks, and per- 
The Ice Knights are not only ase babel ac ica ens 217 
scoring goals on the rink, they are = Ty. kids are able to identify with 
pare ear aiuginieeae players because they are not 
Oe eee - pe none rape d larger than life, Mattson said. The 
mbit sha hrage tee ats YF" Knights are accessible to these 
G.0.A.L.S., (Gain Opportunities, kids oO} 
Spe ccs ne eas The athletes and Mattson have 
athletes are motivatingelementary ... : 
: ‘ visited three elementary schools in 
pater tee ae Paes GEA Burlington and have ad- 
set goals and to work towardreach- 4-64 over 100 kids each time. 
we? at : 4 “By taking the time to talk to 
ST eae Sagecan ses OPPOF” these kids, maybe they will realize 
tunity for our program to gain ex- what they are doitig in school is im- 
posure as well as for our students portant,” sophomore Eddy 
a hhh Set ec! com, ” Marandola said. “The lessons and 
Meee en RE ar skills in something as simple as a 
‘ se thd brats cunemer ke spelling test will all come into play 
sistant coach and recruiter Steve sn the future.” 
Mattson, centers around six ath- “The kids are: incredibles they 
oe pied 4 pen Deane peda: pay attention the whole time ast by 
of rite goals oe Sonne '0 the end they are shouting out the ac- 
achieve them. Nine players partici- ronym,” captain Geoff Downing 
pate on a rotating basis. said : 
6 th, nee, ea ee The kids as well as the teachers 
rs pi svi dé begin ae zee > have been enthusiastic about the ath- = 
everyone struggles to achieve their og aoe hig as much out of it as they give to telling people my goal ofbecom- Son has been well received. Follow- 
goals.” Sai Ae > the program,” DiMasi said. ing adoctor I have more motiva- _ UP Visits have been planned to sev- 
G.O.A.L.S. tries to show the ae : “I am gaining confidence,” tion to achieve it.” eral schools to see if the kids are 
1 thank gos eee ee Dupont said. “Since I have been The players’ goals range _ Teaching for the goals the kids com- 
from short-term, such as being a_Mitted to at the end of each presen- 
good captain, and long-term, ation. 
such as going on to dental school. “The G.O.A.L.S. program puts 
For participating in the pro- 4 great responsibility on these ath- 
gram the kids receive a free T- letes, Mattson said. “They ate 
shirt and two tickets toa home Continually confronted by these 
hockey game. kids which makes them (the play- 
The program in its pilot sea- TS) feel phenomenal.” 
y 
Left: From left to right: Darren 
Beers, Geoff Downing, Michael 
Dupont, and Steve Mattson pose 
with some students at the 
Orchard elementary school in 
South Burlington. 
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